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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRINCIPAL 


- 


As the regular academic year of 1963-64 gets underway it is 
my pleasure, at the kind invitation of the Editor, to extend greetings 
and best wishes to all members of the faculty and staff of Sir George 
Williams University. I would like to direct a special message of 
welcome to those who are, for the first time, becoming members of the 
faculty and staff. I hope that you will have a most satisfactory 
experience and that you will share in the joys of being involved in 
this worthy and vital institution. Greetings are also in order for 
those who are resuming their relationship with Sir George in teaching 
or staff capacities. The essential values and objectives of an 
educational enterprise are primarily dependent on the people who 
work in it. I am proud of the record established by all of the co- 
workers at Sir George and I am confident that this splendid record 
will be maintained during the coming year. 


A number of interesting inovations are taking place at Sir 
George this year including such things as a Computer Centre, the 
addition of two new Honours programmes and the introduction of 
sections of basic courses taught in French in the Evening Division; 
Economics 211.0 will be offered by television over C.B.M.T.; a 
Centre for Applied Social Science is being developed and other new 
features will be conducted. This is indicative of our willingness 
to initiate and change according to the educational needs of our 
times; no one has questioned our willingness to expand and grow. 
There must be change and growth in any situation if it is not to 
stagnate and decay, but I would invite your continued whole-hearted 
support and co-operation in ensuring that the spirit and philosophy 
of Sir George is maintained in a time of remarkable change and 
development. 


Please accept my sincere best wishes and warm regards as 
we all go forward into the regular academic year of 1963-64. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


Editorial Commentary: 


In this first issue of a new series of Faculty Newsletters, 
the reader will be immediately aware of the fact that it is a far 
cry from the last issue in May when the Editor was able to present 
five articles by members of the teaching staff which occasioned 
favourable comment; in addition, there were two reports by members 
of the administrative staff which were informative. Unfortunately, 
this issue will contain only one such article by a teaching staff- 
member, i.e., ‘Bi-Culturalism in Quebec Education' by Asst. Prof. 
Hubert Guindon of the Department of Sociology, but we are fortunate 
in being able to present this article of topical and current interest 
at this time when the whole problem of the educational structure in 
the Province of Quebec is undergoing significant change. While it 
is recognized that full-time staff members have already had the 
opportunity and benefit of hearing Asst. Prof. Guindon present this 
paper in person at the Annual Mont Gabriel Conference in June, it 
was thought that the members of the part-time faculty would appreciate 
the opportunity of reading this most thought-provoking analysis of 
this current problem, 


All members of the teaching staff will watch with interest the 
experiment being initiated in this Winter Session of offering a section, 
in five courses,in French for the mutual benefit of both our English- 
speaking and French-speaking students, On August 22nd, Principal Rae 
announced to all members of both the teaching and administrative staffs 
that Faculty Council had approved the establishment of this limited 
programme on a purely experimental basis, emphasizing the fact that 
there is no commitment on the part of the University beyond the 
current academic year. It may be possible to present a progress report 
on this trial programme after the mid-term examinations and a more 
definitive statement on this experiment by the end of the year, 


The Registrar has announced that Day Division registration is 
in excess of 3060 and that of the Evening Division as being more than 
6,800 for the current Winter Session, When the final figures are 
established, it is likely that we shall have more than 10,000 students 
in the University independently of the various Schools. The next issue 
of the Newsletter will contain an up-to-date summary of registration 
for the information (and amazement) of all concerned. 


Obviously, this is a 'bumper' year in every respect: more 
students, more staff and, fortunately, more facilities in view of 
the expansion in the Annex, According to the Registrar, more than 
60% of all classes, Day and Evening, will be held in the Annex this 
year as more and more space in the Main Building becomes devoted to 
specialized uses. It is certain that these next three years, before 
the New Building will be ready, will present continuing problems in 
terms of space and facilities since we have already exceeded the 
anticipated registration for 1964-65. There can be no doubt that 
crowded classrooms will continue to be a distinguishing, if lamentable, 
characteristic of our Institution ...... at least until we reach the 
Promised Land (on Burnside, between Bishop and Mackay). 


NEW BUILDING 


You will notice on the cover of this issue of the Faculty 
Newsletter an artist's sketch of our proposed ten storey building to 
be located on the North side of Burnside Street between Bishop and 
McKay. This large building (672,000 sq.ft. of floor space, more than 
in the Bank of Commerce Building) is scheduled for completion in 
September 1966, and will be a unique university building specifically 
designed for Sir George Williams University and its Day and Evening 
programs, 


Some of the most interesting features are the facilities that 
will be available to assist the teacher. For example, an extensive 
study was made of classroom design to consider means of improving 
efficiency, comfort and atmosphere, This is done by providing proper 
air conditioning, acoustics, lighting and audio-visual aids in a 
properly shaped room. In many auditoria and classrooms, rear view 
projection techniques will be used. A booth equipped with projectors 
for cinema, slides and TV will be located behind the front wall of the 
room (behind the black-board, so to speak) and projecting on the rear 
of a translucid screen, The main advantage of this system is that 
there is no need to darken the room, sufficient light remains during 
viewing for the students to write. The entire operation is by remote 
control at the instructors desk, For example, on pushing the slide 
projection button, the lights in the room dim slightly to a predeter- 
mined level and the screen is illuminated by the desired slide, For 
instructors who desire more conventional methods, a black-board will 
be provided. 


Many classrooms will be linked together by closed circuit TV, 
the program originating from a studio in the Communication Center, 
located in the sub=-basement close to a small but complete theatre. 
This theatre, designed by professionals in the field, will be equipped 
with the most up to date facilities; again, thorough studies of acoustics, 
lighting and viewing were done so that production will be capable of 
reaching professional standards. 


Besides the usual Natural Science and Engineering laboratories, 
the building will also house a Computer Center, psychology and 
sociology laboratories, a language laboratory and fine arts studio. 


Student areas will include meeting rooms,lounges, club-rooms, 
a "Georgian" office, and a large cafeteria ( a faculty dining room 
will be included). 


The main portion of the Library (reading rooms and stack area 
for 157,000 volumes) will remain in the present building, but a 
Science Library (30,000 volumes) and a Freshman Library (20,000 
volumes) will be located in the new building, with reading rooms on 
each floor. 
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The public areas of the building, lobby, corridors, exhibition 
halls, ete. will be decorated with taste making use, as much as 
possible, of the texture and appearance of the building-materials 
rather than covering the walls with a surface treatment. 


Demolition and excavations are to start this fall and rapid 
changes will occur on the site during the next few months. 


BO Cele 


J.P.Pétolas 
Assistant to Principal - 
Development 


September 1963, 


Editor's Note. 


Related to the foregoing report by Assoc. Prof, Petolas and 
included in this issue is a report on the Committee structure of the 
University, prepared by Dean J.W. O'Brien, which, it was thought, 
might prove useful and informative to staff-members, both full-time 
and part-time; from it can be seen the multiplicity of duties per- 
formed by various staff-members in addition to their other work and 
may explain, in part, why it is difficult to contact certain staff- 
members on occasion, 


It is greatly to the credit of our staff that they have been 
so willing to serve when called upon to do so, Much of the merit 
in our New Building, when we get it, D.V., will be directly 
attributable to the efforts of these dedicated members of our academic 
community. This small accolade is sincerely meant; somewhere, in 
our Archives, if not on a plaque in the New Building, there should 
be a testimonial to their untiring efforts to make this New Building 
as satisfactory in every respect as it can possibly be made - within 
the limits of time, space and money available, 


News Items of Interest. 


On September 19th and 20th, Mr, Graham Martin, Acting Director 
of the Digital Computer Center at Sir George Williams University, in 
conjunction with I.B.M., conducted a two-day course in computer 
programming for the benefit of staff-members who were interested in 
this development. The University has acquired a ‘high-speed, general 
purpose I.B.M. 1620 digital computer' which is located in Room A-415 
in the Annex, Mr. Martin, Dean Bordan and the other members of the 
Engineering Department assure us that this is not just ‘a new toy 
for the Engineers to play with' but will be invaluable to both Natural 
Scientists and Social Scientists on our staff in assisting them by 
processing large volumes of material quickly and efficiently in research 
projects of various kinds; for example both Assoc. Prof. Ufford, in 
Chemistry, and Asst. Prof. Jonassohn, in Sociology, have already made 
preliminary arrangements for the processing of data relating to their 
respective pieces of research and others will doubtless find this 
machine to be of great assistance to them. 


At this time, one might be excused if one speculated whether 
Mr. Martin has enlisted the services of this machine in computing the 
pros and cons of matrimony since the announcement has been made of his 
engagement to a Miss Margaret Freeborough: if so, there can be no 
doubt that his positive decision will be substantiated by later develop- 
ment. Congratulations, then are in order to Mr. Martin and Miss Freeborough. 
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Some time prior to July 24, 1963, Asst. Prof. Jim Dick, Chemistry, 
was squandering some time playing golf with Assoc. Prof. Gerry Mahoney 
(Psychology) and Asst. Dean Mag. Flynn (Student Affairs) at the Marlborough 
Golf Club when he scored an eagle two on the 8th hole with a brassie shot 
from 195 yards out. To add insult to injury, he had the nerve to comment 
to his fellow-players, 'Well, that's where I was aiming’. 


This incident took place between two severe bouts of illness from 
which Mr. Dick suffered but he now states that he is fully recovered and 
champing at the bit with the new year in prospect. His many friends will 
be pleased to know of his complete recovery and wish him well in his new 
full-time appointment in the Department of Chemistry. 


On August 30, Prof. Lermer and the other members of the Department 
of Economics held an Inter-University Seminar at which the guest speaker 
was Dr. Petter Jacob Bierve, the Director of the Central Bureau of 


Statistics of Norway whose topic was ‘Planning in Norway'. From all 
reports, this was a most successful seminar and Prof, Lermer is to be 
congratulated on arranging for it to take place. 


The following communication was received from Assoc. Prof. Ufford, 
Divisional Secretary of the Natural Sciences Division (now the 
Faculty of Science). 


(a) Assoc. Prof. R. Verschingel was accepted as a participant in a 
Natural Science Foundation Conference on teaching, and applied 
electronics at the University of Illinois during the Summer. 


(b) Assoc. Prof. J.R. Ufford was accepted as a participant in a 
Natural Science Foundation Conference at the University of 
Vermont on Molecular Spectroscopy and Molecular Structure also 
during the Summer. 


(c) Asst. Prof. R.V. Webber spent the summer doing research at the 
Defence Research Board in Ottawa on problems connected with the 
Alouette satellite. 


(d) Asst. Prof. R.V. Webber had a Natural Research Council research 
grant transferred from Dalhousie to Sir George Williams University. 


(e) Assoc. Prof. J.R. Ufford has received a Natural Research Council 
grant to be applied to a research project at Sir George. 


(f£) Prof. S. Madras attended the Association of Universities of 
British Commonwealth Conference in London, England and, in 
addition, toured Europe before returning home. 


Some New Appointments. 


Asst, Dean Flynn has announced the following new appointments 
to his staff in the Students Affairs Office: 


Mr. Paul Arsenault, B.P.E. - Mr. Arsenault has been appointed as 
Assistant to Mr. Douglas Insleay. (Effective September lst). He will 
assume responsibility for the intramural program in addition to coaching 
one major and one minor sport. 


Mr. Donald F. Young, M.A. - Mr. Young has been appointed to the position 
of Administrative Assistant (Students) and will relate to the extra- 
curricular activities program. (Effective July 23rd). 


Dr. R.E.L. Watson - Dr. Watson has been appointed to the position of 
Medical Officer commencing September 3rd. He will be available to 
students and staff, on a consultative basis during office hours which 
will be posted early in the Fall. In addition, he will be responsible 
for the evaluation of Freshmen medical certificates and co-ordination 
of preventative programs. 


In addition, the University is fortunate in having the services 
of Dr. Richard Bunemann as a visiting NATO professor for the Winter 
Session, 1963-64. He will teach one course in Political Science on 
'The Governments of France and Germany' and another course in History 
on 'The History of European Diplomacy since 1870'. It is expected 
that Dr. Bunemann will undertake a staff-seminar either during the 
first or second term and will be available, by prior arrangement, to 
be a guest lecturer in related courses in History, Economics and 
Political Science. It is to be hoped that both staff and students will 
benefit greatly from Dr. Bunemann's stay with us. 


Presentation made by Asst. Prof. Guindon at Mont Gabriel Conference 1963. 


BI-CULTURALISM IN QUEBEC EDUCATION. 


Before getting into the topic of this talk on bi-culturalism in 
Quebec education, I have a few favours to ask of you. You have probably 
become aware, by now, of the new fad that is spreading from academic to 
political circles in our society. It consists of this: if you are a French 
Canadian, and if you speak English, the thing to do is to speak on behalf of 
the French Canadians. 


The first favour I ask of you is the privilege of not having to 
talk on behalf of the French Canadians. Enough Cabinet Ministers are taking 
on this role at the present time to satisfy everybody. Furthermore, I should 
go so far as to ask you to think that I am not speaking as a French Canadian, 
Finally, I should very much appreciate it if you could also allow me to speak 
not as a Sociologist. Of course I am a French Canadian and I think I ama 
sociologist (although in these days of status symbols, and not having a Ph.D., 
I should properly feel insecure in this conception of myself). Brash as I am, 
however, I do not so feel. 


I should like to rest the merits or demerits of this address on the 
basis of one man's considered opinion. 


Being in a quarrelsome mood, I should first of all like to take 
exception to the expression that has been gaining currency of late and 
that happens to be the lead word of this talk: bi-culturalism. I must admit 
my ignorance as to its meaning; worse than that, in my obstinacy, I do not 
think it means anything at all! 


First of all, I do not think the word "bi-cultural" can be applied 
to a person. One is born into a culture which defines the folkways, the 
belief system, the value system, attitudes, and the meaning of life. One 
may become marginal to one's initial culture of origin, due to contacts with 
other cultural groups in a heterogeneous society. This marginality may or 
may not be dramatic in the individual's biography; it may or may not be 
aggressively wanted by the individual; very often it just happens, - a 
natural outgrowth, I see the culture of an individual for instance when 
I witness young Maritimers being emotionally transported by hili-billy 
music at the Blue Angel, the French Canadian middle-aged woman devoutly 
saying her rosary in the church, the Scotsman carried away by the playing 
of the bagpipes, the First World War veteran singing "It's a long way to 
Tipperary". For culture is a sharing, a meaning shared by a group, shared 
by the individuals as members of a group. 


Individuals very often drift from this cultural sharing of mean- 
ings: French Canadians from the Catholic faith, Jews from orthodox rituals, 
the Maritimer from hill-billy music, the Englishman from sentimental attach- 
ment to the Crown. In this process, they become marginal, not bi-cultural. 
The young African who leaves his tribal surroundings to study at the Sorbonne 
becomes marginal to tribal culture; he does not become bi-cultural. Marginality 
in time may lead, although not necessarily, to assimilation, not to bi-culturalism, 


If "bi-culturalism" cannot be properly applied to any individual, 
neither can it properly be applied to groups. The culture of groups changes 


through time and through culture contact with other groups. Groups may 
become acculturated; they do not become bi-cultural., The introduction of 

fire arms in Indian and Eskimo groups did effect changes in the culture of 
these groups; it did not make them bi-cuitural. The introduction of industry 
in rural Quebec brings about changes and readjustments in the culture; it does 
not make rural Quebec bi-cultural. 


The process of cultural borrowing or acculturation may or may not 
be catastrophic, The industrialization of French Canada, for instance, has 
not been catastrophic. Culture is the ongoing effort of a group to adapt 
to an environment, Changes in the life-situations of a group may be radical. 
In such instances the cultural traditions of a group may be unable to provide 
the solutions, the models with which to cope when confronted with the new 
situations, In such instances cultural borrowing on a massive scale may be 
the only solution. 


Finally, such borrowings may or may not be of vital importance to 
a culture, but may take on the characteristics of fads. Baseball in Japan 
and Cuba, curling and football for French Canadians, French Canadian theatre 
and art for middle-class English-speaking Canadians. The cultural marginality 
of individuals implies a poly-cultural orientation not a bi-cultural orientation, 
It is not particularly eye-popping to witness in metropolitan Montreal, a 
middle-class French Canadian couple dressed in English woolens eating a 
Polynasian meal before going to an American movie in a German Volkswagen, 


If bi-culturalism is an inappropriate term as regards both individual 
persons or groups, I suppose the term can be properly used only in relating 
to the co-existence within a given geographical area of two cultural groups. 
The pertinent question then becomes; what kinds of contact exists within the 
two groups; where and how do these people meet; in whatroles do they interact 
and how is this cultural interaction institutionalized? These are the questions 
I shall attempt to briefly answer in their relation to the field of education 
in Quebec. 


INTER-CULTURAL CONTACT IN QUEBEC EDUCATION. 


I suppose it will come as no big shock for me to say that the degree 
of contact between French and English in the field of education is small, 
accidental and unintentional. And where there is contact, it takes on the form 
of token ritual and ceremony with conventional, yet sincerely felt, declarations 
that "we ought to meet more often". Paradoxical as it may sound, in this 
context, the ideal actually striven for seems to be "the separate but equal" 
theory of educational facilities, In other words, it is what I would call a 
mutually wanted self-segregation. 


Everett Hughes, the American father of sociology in Canada, pointed 
out in analyzing the conscription referendum during World War II, that the 
fact that the French Canadians voted overwhelmingly against conscription, made 
it quite easy for the English Canadians to conveniently overlook the fact that 
approximately 30% of English Canadians had also voted negatively on the same 
issue. 


Similarly in the field of education, it is my impression that the 
very jealous sensitivity of the French Canadian elite concerning absolute 
control over its total educational structure, fits quite nicely with the 
English Canadian inclination to go it alone, 
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The haunting fear of assimilation that has traditionally preoccupied 
the French Canadian elite has made it continuously insist on having its separate 
institutions, This defensive posture, loudly and emotionally proclaimed, may 
conveniently though unconsciously be used by English Canadians to conceal to 
themselves their own feelings towards having their own separate educational 
structures, 


The whole social machinery surrounding education has been set up with 
the manifest aim of keeping the French Canadians French and Catholic; and I 
suggest the English Canadians English and Protestant - with the Irish and the 
Jews uncomfortably squeezed in between the two. The formal structure reflects 
this preoccupation: the Catholic and Protestant committees having absolute, 
parallel jurisdiction over the entire public education system, 


The system is quite air-tight, so that to my knowledge, a Catholic 
school-board cannot, in practice, hire a Protestant teacher and vice versa, 
This has the awkward consequence that, by and large, English has to be taught 
by French Catholics to French Canadians and that French can only be taught 
by English Protestants to English Canadians. With the increasing concern for 
bilingualism, this one becomes a lulu. 


This hypothesis of mutually desired self-segregation, voiced on the 
part of French Canadians, silent and tacit on the part of English Canadians, is 
not observable, in my opinion, only in the field of education. It has been the 
pattern of cultural co-habitation and accommodation in practically all areas of 
society. 


I need not stress residential self-segregation, Let us consider the 
field of religion, for instance. As I see it, the pattern of official 
accommodation was historically constructed along the following lines, After 
the defeat of France in 1760, with the exodus of the middle-classes of trades- 
men, military officers and colonial administrators, who, in any event, did not 
conceive of themselves as "Canadiens", there remained the habitants, the lower 
urban strata and the clergy, who, by default, took over leadership in the 
political sphere. Their first concern was to obtain legal guarantees to 
Catholicism within the British colony. It was soon granted to them by the 
British Sovereign partly as a strategy to assure loyalty of French Canadians in 
the days of agitation preceding the American secession to the south. The 
settling British obviously took in with them their institutions, including their 
religious organizations. The influx of Loyalists added to the number and the 
quantity. This granting of legal status to Catholicism and Catholic institutions, 
quite unprecedented in the religious-political climate of that period, set the 
stage for the pattern of religious accommodation, French Canadians under clerically 
inspired political leadership, began redeveloping their own set of institutions 
with the gradual enlargement of legal recognition, side by side with the "cultural" 
institutions of the English Canadians, 


When industrialization moved in, in the late 1890's, it moved into a 
society faced with an acute population surplus, a distinctive political and 
religious elite, a developing set of institutions anchored in the rural parish, 
This society, politically stable, economically conservative, and technically 
unskilled, provided ideal conditions for investing Anglo-Saxon capitalists; they 
could invest their capital, open industries, be supplied with an abundant source 
of unskilled labour seeking employment. The managerial and technical levels were 
filled, with no protest, by the incoming group, who also brought along their own 
set of institutions, servicing their own nationals. 
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This social setting provided an easy introduction to industry. The 
French Canadian elite was ideologically co-operative, sensitive only about its 
continued control over its demographic substructure. This fitted quite well 
with the aims of the incoming groups, who could develop their economic pursuits 
and enterprises with minimum involvement in the local society. Minimum involve- 
ments in local politics, transact business with the welcoming local elite of 
politicians, supported by clergy, and develop its own institutions, All this 
process took place with no unrest whatsoever. Industry was releaving the 
economic burden of the demographic surplus of French Canadian rural society. 
The local elites' leadership was not being challenged, What else could be 
asked for? 


This pattern of mutually-satisfying self-segregated institutions 
worked with no dissent up to, and including, the second World War. The 
Protestant denominations did not seek to proselytize among French Canadians, 
which would have been a break of the tacit agreement underlying the relation- 
ship between the two cultural groups. When Protestant sects did attempt to 
proselytize, the reaction, political, was swift, radical and brutal. Witness 
the Boncarelli case, 


Social and leisure activities by and large were mutually confined to 
within the cultural groups. 


Only two areas of societal living actually brought the two groups in 
institutionalized contact: the field of work and the area of federal politics 
and federal government. 


In the area of work, the French-Canadian factory hand has long been 
accustomed to an English-non-French-speaking foreman and boss. He sensed that 
to get ahead, speaking English is no handicap, far from it. It was useful 
not mainly for purposes of promotion, but rather to extend his chances of 
uninterrupted employment on the wider Canadian market in times of regional 
economic depressions. He sometimes felt, quite rightly, by the way, that the 
French Canadian entrepreneurs treated him more roughly, as is often the case 
in minority groups. 


In the area of federal politics and civil service employment, middle- 
class concern about adequate representation was always kept alive by traditional 
nationalism, which was until a decade ago anti-socialist for theological reasons, 
and purely political in its voicing of claims. 


This picture, sketchy and somewhat general, I readily admit, seems to 
me to be a relatively-accurate description of ethnic contact up till the recent 
past. 


And then, I suppose one may be pardoned the expression, all hell 
broke loose. 


Separatism, which ten years ago was the object of ridicule in French- 
Canadian intellectual circles, swept its ranks like a tidal wave. A good portion 
of nationalist intellectuals became socialists; practically all socialists became 
nationalists thus reconciling traditional enemies, Social Credit makes sudden 
dramatic unexpected sweep of rural areas, Separatism becomes highly respectable, 
played up, fed and emotionally spread by newspapermen, artists, intellectuals. 
And after two years of separatist obsession, a group of young terrorists, fed up 


with words, turned to action, 
What in the world happened? Where are we heading? What can be done? 


I should like, for the remainder of this talk, to attempt to answer 
these questions, quite straightforwardly as I presently see them. 


WHAT HAPPENED? 


To answer this question, we must go back to the past, to the last 
years of the Duplessis régime. 


You remember, no doubt, the mounting emotional and unanimous resent- 
ment in French Canadian urban middle-class circles of intellectuals, professionals 
and semi-professionals, against Duplessis. He had become a symbol of oppression, 
a dictator, corrupting political mores, impeding progress. Most of this resentment 
was not publicly expressed; but when Fathers Dion and O'Neil attacked the political 
morality of the Union Nationale Party, their attack was widely acclaimed and 
emotionally endorsed. 


The first question one must answer: how can one account for this 
emotional and unanimous resentment of Duplessis in the new middle-classes of French 
Canada? Is it the higher morality of this more educated group's espousal of 
democracy? Why is it that Duplessis was not perceived as a dictatorial tyrant 
by the rural and lower urban social classes of French Canadian society? The 
answers of Fathers Dion and O'Neil were that only a lack of knowledge of proper 
political morality could account for it and that they should be educated by a 
political morality campaign, By and large, everyone agreed. 


My answers to these same questions are quite different. They are 
along the following lines of interpretation of these events. 


The post-war period saw a massive migration of French Canadians to 
the cities; mostly the major ones, THis massive urbanization altered the existing 
nature of urban institutions. Urban institutions had to rapidly increase their 
size, their staff, their budgets to meet the new demographic needs, This sudden 
growth of urban institutions in welfare, health, education, created a new class of 
French Canadians: a bureaucratic new middle-class that staffed these mushrooming 
institutions. The growth of these institutions was being stifled by Duplessis'’ 
discretionary habit in spreading out public funds. In the process the economic 
and status interests of this new middle-class were not being met. Salaries could 
not be increased. Why, because of Duplessis. Staff could not be hired. Why, 
because of Duplessis. And so on. Part, in my opinion, the major part, of this 
emotional resentment was that he was stifling the class interests and the status 
aspirations of the new middle-class. 


Duplessis dies. Sauvé announces increased salaries to civil servants, 
statutory grants to universities and a prospective hospital insurance programme. 
Elation and a feeling of liberation, 


The Liberal Party followed in Sauvé's footsteps, With the Liberal access 
to power, a feeling of awakening, a renaissance, Quebec is on the move. Education 
receives tremendous development, hospital insurance regulates the flow of money 
to hospitals. General increases in all white collar occupation salaries. 


Patronage will be stopped. In the process of breaking up the old 


rural game of politics of which Duplessis was a past master, the core of the 
political support of the Liberal Party and its machine shifted to the new 
middle-classes, who spontaneously endorsed it. The Union Nationale was 
successfully and probably rightly discredited. It has not yet succeeded in 
regaining respectability and in this quest dissension is rampant within its 
ranks, between the old guard and the new middle-class challenging group. 


This class orientation of the political machine, in the clientéle of 
the Liberal Party, also reflected in its legislative programmes; plus the 
discredit of the Union Nationale created a vacuum in rural politics. The sudden 
emergence of the Social Credit, to me, can be interpreted partly as the filling 
of this gap, and partly as a boomerang, or latent resentment of the class- 
oriented liberal course, Duplessis, whatever his shortcomings, based his 
political machine on the rural and lower-urban social strata. These classes 
felt unrepresented, uncared for, with no significant voice in the political 
arena, until a spokesman named Caouette took it upon himself to do so. The 
frustration of the new middle-classes could be vented upon Duplessis when he 
lived, But he is now dead. No target of new middle-class unrest and discontent 
was available. 


Not the Liberal Party. It officially encourages reforms, and champions 
change. 


This unrest then took on the form of separatist agitation in French 
Canadian new-middle-class circles. French Canadians are being discriminated 
against in promotion practices in federally operated bureaucracies, in crown 
corporations and in private industries. The nature of separatist grievances 
inevitably take this direction. They thus reflect its class origins, The rise 
of the F.L.Q. is the logical outcome, rather inevitable I think, of two years 
of separatist obsession given wide currency in the new middle-classes, This 
agitation has been accompanied by the tacit acquiescence if not outright 
support of middle-class authorities, viewing it tactically as a goading stick 
to negotiate better deals. Lack of verbal restraint in responsible political 
circles can only be viewed with alarm. The theme of provincial autonomy shaped 
by Duplessis has won out in all parties. His obstinate insistence, however, now 
looks tame compared to the last chance speeches and the fiscal ultimata of 
official political circles. 


WHERE ARE WE HEADING? 


Where will all this lead up to? So far the separatist agitation has 
not made very significant inroads in the rural population nor in the lower 
social strata of urban French Canada. Possibly because the separatist appeals 
have not been shaped to tap the unrest at this level. Rural and lower urban 
unrest and discontent found its expression in Social Credit criticism of the 
traditional parties. You have nothing to lose, went the slogan. Other themes 
were based on the right to economic security. Economic security to middle- 
class people like ourselves means decent pension plans. To a sizeable part 
of French Canadian population, it means something quite different. It means 
stable employment, a year-round job, not to live in the constant fear of 
unemployment. Caouette, who is no new middle-class symbol by any means, but 
a product of the rather barren Abitibi region, spoke their language. This 
agitation was not separatist. When he tells them that the old parties really 
do not care or cannot change their social-economic plight, it comes dangerously 
close to regional historic truth, for this state of economic insecurity has 
been a pattern that dates back to close to a century. 


The Social Credit surge was viewed with alarm, ridicule and contempt 
in new middle-class circles. It met with unanimous emotional rejection. I have 
no doubt that its economic doctrines are probably highly ridiculous. The unrest 
and contradictions that the ludicrous solutions were trying to fulfil are, however, 
quite real and meet with my greatest sympathy. It was enough to create an unpaid, 
inspired, zealous and enthusiastic political machine. 


My ambivalence towards the French Canadian new middle-class is, I trust, 
sufficiently apparent to all. It is quite possibly slightly unfair. The access 
to political power of the new middle-classes has truly meant an awakening, a 
frantic attempt at modernizing, a tremendous effort to expand, increase, diversify, 
raise the standards and offer access to education. Personally, however, this 
solution by co-optation to middle-class stakes will not be the answer. For it 
would be too costly, too long range, and has never been achieved elsewhere. 


I should like to say a few words about the new middle-class. Its role 
in the changing nature of French Canadian society has been to introduce the new 
skills, the new methods of administration and management in the expanding urban 
bureaucratic institutions of French Canada. Its internal claim to status is 
predicated on this basis of effecting changes. This is being done by massive 
borrowing from the surrounding scientific culture of America and Europe. With 
this new training it is successfully and quickly moving up the bureaucratic 
pyramids, very early in their adult careers. This accelerated social promotion 
produces unrest within the leadership structure of institutions. The older 
generation, in as much as it is perceived as impeding, blocking or resisting 
the scientifically-oriented bureaucratic changes is roundly denounced. Part 
of the contradiction lies in the fact of reaching the top of relatively smaller 
institutional pyramids rather young. 


One reaches the ceiling quickly and feels arrested and frustrated, 
This sudden ascension is also accompanied by a great amount of anxiety and 
insecurity. The new status-giving skills are only partially mastered leading 
to contradictory feelings of elated competence quickly succeeded by acute 
feelings of self-doubt. 


The sudden and dramatic emergence of this class, with its concomitant 
high degree of anxiety and insecurity has generated a climate of emotional 
contagion that takes the form of what could be called a psychology of extreme 
states, They tend to reach for the stars; nothing short of masterpieces is 
worth one's effort. The failure to reach self-selected unattainable goals 
obviously leads to extreme frustration and irritation that must find some 
object upon which to vent itself, some groups or institutions to be the scape- 
goat to account for failure. This is sometimes the church, sometimes confederation, 
sometimes the "traditional" culture. 


And this leads many to a contempt for the past, for the traditional 
culture, for the living culture of the rural and lower middle-class people. 
Unsure of their newly acquired status, they have to play it unremittingly. Those 
who seek communication with their social inferiors, which is not the majority, 
very often feel ill at ease and unable to effectively communicate, The spoofing 
and jeering of the sociological language of the rural and the lower-classes, of 
the celebrated "joual"', is consistent with this interpretation, Theirs is a 
tormented psyche and one characterized by considerable spiritual anguish and 
turmoil. My ambivalence thus becomes tempered with sympathy. 


Much of this description, I readily admit, is impressionistic. 


ARE THERE SOLUTIONS? 


This address has been long on possible interpretive analysis, It 
will be short on solutions, 


It seems to follow from what I have said that the basic pattern of 
mutually wanted self-segregated social institutions can no longer be an operative 
solution. This historic pattern did work quite well, with mutual consent and 
benefit. The indictment of colonialist exploitation voiced by the Marxist wing 
of the separatist agitators does not stand up to historical analysis. 


This historical pattern is no longer satisfactory because of the 
emergence of this French new-middle-class. It seeks more room, wider arenas 
of expression and unless some new common more integrated pattern can be worked 
out in a climate of mutual trust, this need for space cannot be met. This implies 
that the "increased share" types of solutions cannot be satisfactory general 
solutions. It also spells the inadequacy of "quota system" solutions, that are 
mutually unsatisfactory. Nor does increased bilingualism reach to the roots of 
the problems, It certainly will help in creating the psychological climate of 
mutual trust so desperately needed. But little else. 


The direction of the general solution, in my opinion, can only lie in 
a more fully integrated common system of institutions, This may seem paradoxical 
at first glance. To be genuine it will require the shedding of old habits and 
customs on the part of English Canadians probably as much if not more so than for 
French Canadians. We have become accustomed on both sides of the cultural fence 
to our mutually self-segregated societies and institutions. It has not been a 
failure historically, but it is insufficient to cope with the needs of the future. 
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